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Here and Abroad 


People — Places — Events 


MORE STUDENT LOANS? 


One proposal Congress may take up 
early in its regular session beginning 
next January is a measure providing 
for $1,000,000 in loans for college 
students. Senate Majority Leader 
Lyndon Johnson of Texas says such a 
student-aid plan should be adopted 
as soon as possible. 

Under the proposed plan, college 
students would receive loans ranging 
in size from $1,000 to $4,000, which 
they would repay after graduation. 
The proposed program would greatly 
expand existing federal plans, which 
provide loans to students in amounts 
of a few hundred dollars at most. 


RUSSIA’S MOON PROBE 


Moscow says that on the basis of 
early information from the Soviet 
moon rocket, the earth’s space neigh- 
bor has no magnetic field similar to 
that of our planet. Scientists have 
long sought definite information on 
this question because it is useful for 
possible space trips. 


ARABS TO “SEE” AMERICA 


This month, the first issue of a new 
48-page illustrated magazine will be 
seen on newsstands in Arab lands of 
the Middle East. Called “Life in 
America,” the new publication will be 


put out by the U. S. Information 
Agency (USIA) to help promote 
American-Arab friendship. At the 
start, some 50,000 copies will be 
printed. 


VON BRAUN ON ROCKETS 


Dr. Wernher von Braun, the Ger- 
man-born rocket expert who has long 
played a leading role in developing 
our missiles and 
space vehicles, says 
that Russia still is 
substantially ahead 
of the United 
States in space ex- 
ploration. The big- 
gest reason for our 
lag in this field, ac- 
cording to Von 
Braun, is that we 
are not developing 
as powerful rockets as they are. 

The scientist argues that we should 
spend about twice as much money as 
we now do for rocket and space proj- 
ects if we hope to catch up with the 
Russians. Nevertheless, Dr. von Braun 
agrees with other American experts 
that Uncle Sam is probably as far 
along as the Soviets are in the de- 
velopment of war missiles. 


RECORD NUMBER OF VEHICLES 


The United States now has 70,416,- 
000 vehicles of all kinds—a record 
number. Of this total, 58,591,000 are 
passenger cars. California has the 
most motor vehicles of any state with 
7,286,000. New York is second with 
4,984,000. 
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ODAY, in Washington, D. C., the 
U. S. Supreme Court opens a new 
annual session. The first Monday in 
October is set by law as the date when 
this 9-man judicial body begins a new 
term after the usual summer recess. 
If the session which is now beginning 
follows the normal pattern, it will con- 
tinue until June. 

During the next 9 months or so, 
the nation’s highest Court will prob- 
ably handle about 1,800 criminal cases 
and other legal disputes—all involv- 
ing federal laws or the U. S. Consti- 
tution. Not every case that deals with 
such matters, though, will go to the 
Supreme Court. Lower tribunals sift 
through thousands of lawsuits, and— 
in general—only the toughest issues 
eventually reach America’s top-rank- 
ing justices. 

(Legal disputes can go to these 9 
justices from state as well as from 
federal courts, if they concern the na- 
tional Constitution or acts of Con- 
gress. ) 

A pyramid can be cited to illustrate 
our federal court system. At the base 


are more than 85 U. S. district courts, : 
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WILLIAM SHARP, NEW YORK TIMES 


LAWYER pleading case before justices of our top tribunal 


Court Begins Its Work 


High Judicial Body, Which Meets Today, Has Often Been a 
Storm Center in Major Controversies 


distributed throughout the country. 
They usually hold the first trials in 
legal disputes and criminal cases aris- 
ing primarily under federal law. Many 
such cases go no further than the dis- 
trict courts. 

Higher on the pyramid are 11 U. S. 
courts of appeals. After a case has 
gone through a district court, the los- 
ing party may ask a court of appeals 
to decide whether or not the first trial 
was conducted properly. 

Cases involving particularly difficult 
questions or issues may finally be re- 
viewed by the Supreme Court, at the 
top of the judicial pyramid. 

There are exceptions to this proce- 
dure. For instance, certain legal con- 
flicts—such as those arising between 
states—are taken directly to the Su- 
preme Court and are not handled by 
any lower judicial bodies. In such 
cases, the high tribunal is said to have 
original jurisdiction. In cases where 
it reviews the work of other courts, 
it is said to have appellate jurisdic- 
tion. 

Most of the Supreme Court’s work 

(Concluded on page 6) 


Election Day for 
People of Britain 


U. S. and English Methods of 
Choosing Leaders Are 
Quite Different 


RITAIN’S election campaign is 

now nearing its conclusion. On 
Thursday, October 8, citizens will go 
to the polls to select the 630 members 
of the House of Commons, the nation’s 
major law-making body. The post of 
Prime Minister will go to the leader 
of the party electing the most mem- 
bers. 

The 2 main groups competing in the 
present campaign are the Conserv- 
ative and Labor Parties. Harold 
Macmillan, who succeeded Anthony 
Eden as Prime Minister upon the 
latter’s retirement in 1957, is leading 
the Conservatives (also known as the 
Tories). This party has controlled 
the government since 1951. 

The Labor Party, which was in 
power during the period right after 
World War II, hopes—after a lapse of 
8 years—to make a comeback. Hugh 
Gaitskell is the Laborite leader. 

A third group, which is not con- 
sidered strong enough to win the 
election but which may play an in- 
fluential role in the balloting, is the 
Liberal Party. If the Tories and 
Laborites should show about equal 
strength, the middle-of-the-road Lib- 
eral Party might—by winning only a 
small number of seats—hold the bal- 
ance of power between the big parties. 

In the House of Commons recently 
dissolved in preparation for this 
week’s voting, the Conservatives held 
340 seats, Labor had 278, and the Lib- 
erals held 6. There were 6 vacancies. 

island nation. The country in which 
the election campaign is now in full 
swing is a green, fog-shrouded North 
Atlantic island, a bit smaller than the 
state of Oregon. It is separated from 
the continent of Europe by the English 
Channel, a body of restless water only 
20 miles wide at the narrowest point. 

The island of Great Britain consists 

(Continued on page 2) 
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Election Day for People of Britain 


(Continued from page 1) 


of England, Scotland, and Wales. The 
northeastern portion of Ireland is also 
under British rule. Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland—together with cer- 
tain small islands nearby—are called 
the United Kingdom. However, the 
term Great Britain—or simply Britain 

is generally used to refer to the 
entire area. 

Most of the United Kingdom’s 
51,680,000 people live in England. 
Four-fifths of the British live in cities, 
and many work in factories. No other 
leading country has so few farmers 
in proportion to the population. 

Before World War II, Britain was 
generally regarded as the most influ- 
ential of all nations, but she emerged 
from that conflict greatly weakened. 
Much of her accumulated wealth had 
been spent. Soon after the war, many 
of her overseas colonies demanded and 
were granted independence. 

If it had not been for U. S. financial 
aid, Britain might have collapsed. 
But with our help, she regained her 
strength to a large degree and kept 
her place as a major power, although 
she does not hold the outstanding posi- 
tion that she did before World War II. 

Systems compared. Though the 
United States and Britain are equally 
dedicated to the democratic way of life 


: BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 
PRIME MINISTER Harold Macmillan 
of Conservative Party in Britain 
and are close allies, our governments 
are dissimilar in many ways. 

Britain is a constitutional mon- 
Though Elizabeth II, the pres- 
ent reigning sovereign, has compara- 
tively little power, she serves as a 
living emblem of unity for the people 
of her homeland, for Britain’s over- 
seas possessions, and for those former 
holdings with which her nation still 
maintains close ties. 

The Queen leaves the real manage- 
ment of the government to the Prime 
Minister. Unlike our President, the 
Prime Minister is not chosen directly 
by the people. As previously noted, 
the leader of the party electing the 
most members to the House of Com- 
mons is named Prime Minister. 

In Britain, elections must be held 
once every 5 years, but the Prime Min- 
ister may decide whether or not to ask 
for elections at more frequent inter- 
vals. The leeway which he has in se- 
lecting an election date is one of the 
striking differences between our gov- 
ernment and the British parliamen- 
tary system. Our Chief Executive is 
chosen at an election set by law to take 
place every 4 years on the Tuesday 
after the first Monday in November. 

On any question that comes up for 


archy. 


a vote, the Prime Minister must have 
the backing of a majority of the House 
of Commons. If a majority of mem- 
bers fail to support him, he resigns. 
If he thinks that most people are on 
his side, he can have the House of Com- 
mons dissolved and call for a new 
election right away. 

There is no way in which an 
American President can dismiss a 
hostile Congress. On the other hand, 
lawmakers can remove a President 
through the impeachment process, but 
never in our history have they done 
so. In effect, the President remains 
in office until the end of his term, 
whether he is getting along with Con- 
gress or not. 

The British Prime Minister may 
also call an election simply because he 
feels that the time is favorable for his 
party to test its strength at the polls. 
It was for this reason that Mr. Mac- 
millan called for this week’s balloting. 

British setup. From time to time, 
there have been proposals that the 
United States adopt the British par- 
liamentary system, some form of 
which is used in many countries. Here 
are some of the arguments advanced 
by Americans who favor this setup: 

“The parliamentary system is more 
democratic than ours. It enables the 
people to make a quick decision on any 
national issue which has become a 
serious cause of friction between the 
lawmakers and the head of the govern- 
ment. When such friction develops, 
the side which has lost popular sup- 
port also loses power. Under this kind 
of arrangement, we would never have 
the possibility of a long deadlock with 
one party in control of Congress and 
the other in control of the Presidency. 

“The parliamentary system would 
also help when the congressional 
majority and the President, both be- 
longing to the same party, are inclined 
to disagree. The British system brings 
strong pressure to bear on_ both 
executive and the legislators to work 
out their differences. They know that 
if they become deadlocked, there will 
have to be a showdown at the polls, 
with one side or the other losing 
power. Since no one can be certain 
who the victor will be, everyone con- 
cerned tries to avoid stalemates. 

“The parliamentary plan would make 
both the President and Congress pay 
close attention to public opinion. If 
both knew that an election might be 
held at any time, they would be care- 
ful to respect the people’s wishes. 

“In most U. S. elections, there are 


- 


HUGH GAITSKELL, leader of British 
Labor Party which hopes to oust Mac- 
millan in elections on October 8 
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DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


UNITED KINGDOM of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. The independent 
Republic of Ireland is not part of the Kingdom or of the Commonwealth. 


so many issues that it is generally 
impossible to determine how the voters 
feel about any single question. Under 
a parliamentary system, elections can 
be called to let the voters make de- 
cisions about specific issues on which 
the executive and lawmakers cannot 
agree.” 

U. S. system. Most Americans have 
always been opposed to proposals that 
we adopt the parliamentary system. 
They argue as follows: 

“This system is not so stable as ours. 
The nation would find it upsetting to 
have an election whenever the Presi- 
dent and Congress failed to agree. 
Under our present setup, there is 
seldom a complete deadlock between 
the executive and legislative branches. 
Since both sides know they cannot 
change the political situation until 
election time, they make compromises 
and try to work together. 

“Both the President and Congress 
have the power to appeal to public 
opinion for support. If the people 
feel that the issue is serious enough, 
they can force action of the kind they 
want by methods other than voting. 
Letters to Congress and to govern- 
ment officials carry great influence. 

“More often than not, the country 
gains when there is a lengthy debate 
over important bills. The nation’s 
laws are sound as a result. It is bet- 
ter to make laws too slowly than too 
rapidly. 

“If the parliamentary system were 
adopted here, a hostile President and 
Congress would each try to bring 
about an election at what: seemed to 
be the most favorable time. There 
would be much political scheming and 
playing for advantage, and this state 
of affairs would seriously interfere 
with the work of the government. 

“Constitutional arrangements that 
operate successfully in some countries 
often fail in others. The system we 
use today is the one under which our 
country has become great and pros- 
perous, so why should we change our 


political setup for one which might 
not serve our nation well?” 

Macmillan‘’s decision. The British 
Prime Minister chose to have elections 
this autumn for several reasons. He 
and his Conservative associates noted 
that public opinion polls in early Sep- 
tember indicated that more voters fa- 
vored the Tories than any other party. 
While their 5-year term of office does 
not expire until next May; the Con- 
servative leaders feel that public 
opinion might not be so favorable to 
their cause next spring as the opinion 
polls have indicated that it is now. 

(Labor leaders claim that public 
opinion polls have not always proved 
accurate indications of how people 
actually vote, especially when taken 
well in advance of the balloting. They 
say that many voters have been swing- 
ing to the Labor side during the 
campaign. ) 

In addition, Conservative leaders 
feel that the easing of international 
tensions during the late summer has 
helped their chances of staying in 
power. It is also interesting to note 
that the Prime Minister’s call for 
balloting followed soon after Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s trip to Britain 
to see Mr. Macmillan. The visit of 
the American Chief Executive met 
with great approval in that nation. 

Another reason why the Conserv- 
atives decided upon an autumn election 
is that Britain is enjoying better 
times than she has in many years. 
Prosperity usually works in favor of 
the party in power. 

Conservative views. “The policies 
carried out under our leadership 
have pushed industrial output to new 
heights, and have made the average 
Britisher better off today than ever 
before. We have administered the 
social-security and medical programs 
more efficiently than Labor did. At 
the same time, we have _ stopped 
the slide toward socialism and have 
strengthened private enterprise. 

“Today, Britain has fuller employ- 
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ment than in a long time. The price 
level has remained steady for 10 
months, and taxes have been reduced. 
If returned to power, we pledge our- 
selves to deal with iocal unemployment 
in the scattered areas where it is 
present, to boost Britain’s living stand- 
ards, and to embark on a housing pro- 
gram that will eliminate slums. We 
also intend to get started on a high- 
way construction program. 

“Tn foreign affairs, Prime Minister 
Macmillan has played a leading role 
in seeking negotiations with the Rus- 
sians and in easing the tensions of the 
cold war. At the same time, he has 
promoted the closest ties with the 
United States and other members of 
the western alliance. He is better 
equipped to steer British foreign 
policy in these critical times than any 
other Englishman.” 

Labor’s stand. “The situation in 
Britain is not as bright as the Con- 
servatives make out. In August, 430- 
000 people were out of work. Indus- 
trial production is not rising nearly 
as fast as it should. If voted into 
power, Labor will tackle these prob- 
lems vigorously. 

“Through changes in the taxation 
laws, we intend to see that wealth is 
distributed more fairly. We intend 
to raise old-age pensions and un- 
employment payments. We also aim 
to bring about needed reforms in the 
school system. One of our goals is to 
bring the steel and trucking industries 
under government ownership where, 
in our opinion, they can be more 
efficiently operated for the benefit of 
all the people. 

“With its positive attitude on for- 
eign affairs, Labor is better equipped 
to deal with the Soviet Union than are 
the Conservatives. Everyone remem- 
bers the mess at Suez in 1957 when 
the Tory government backed an in- 
vasion of Egypt that was wrongly 
conceived and failed completely. 

“Our policies would be more flexible 
and realistic than those of the Con- 
servatives. The Conservatives are 
more identified with colonialism than 
is Labor. Thus, we are better able to 
deal with the ardent nationalists in 
Britain’s African holdings. At the 
same time, we shall remain completely 
loyal to our allies.” 

Such are the arguments being ad- 
vanced in Britain’s election campaign. 

—By HOWARD SWEET 
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DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOAN ALDEN 


TEN INDEPENDENT LANDS (in black with names), plus colonies and territories around the world (in black without 


names), make up the Commonwealth of Nations. 


Many of the territories have at least some self-government. 


Singapore 


(at tip of Malaya) handles all its home affairs, for example, but Britain is responsible for foreign relations and defense. 
The island of Cyprus (in eastern Mediterranean) may become an independent republic sometime during the next year. 


Geographical Glimpse of Commonwealth 





Britain’s Family of Nations and Territories 


RITAIN (see page 1 article) and 

9 other independent countries are 
linked in the Commonwealth of Na- 
tions, along with numerous colonies 
and other territories. These areas, 
on every continent and many islands, 
take up about a fourth of the earth. 
In them live around a fifth of the 
world’s people. 

Queen Elizabeth of Britain is head 
of all the Commonwealth. She is mon- 
arch of its non-independent territories 
and 6 of the independent countries be- 
sides Britain. She is acknowledged 
as head of the Commonwealth by In- 
dia, Pakistan, and Malaya—but not 
as monarch. 

In all cases, the Queen is really only 
a symbol—although an important and 
influential one—of the Commonwealth 





ties. She has no real power to gov- 
ern. The independent nations govern 
themselves through elected officials. 


Britain’s government is mainly re- 
sponsible for the areas not wholly in- 
dependent. 

This vast family of nations and ter- 
ritories was once the British Empire 
under firm English rule. Gradually, 
such territories as Canada gained in- 


dependence. The drive was speeded 
up after World War II as India was 
divided into the Indian and Pakistani 
republics, and campaigns for inde- 
pendence are gaining ground else- 
where. Empire is no more. The Com- 
monwealth has taken its place. 

Here are some facts on Britain and 
the 9 other nations of the Common- 
wealth. The 9 are in the “family” 
mainly for purposes of trade today. 
They are free to leave the association 
at any time. 

United Kingdom (Britain). Popu- 
lation: 51,680,000. Area: 93,895 
square miles, a little smaller than Ore- 
gon. Capital and largest city: Lon- 
don, 8,250,000. Chief products: coal, 
steel, vehicles, machinery, textiles, 
foodstuffs. Top leader: Prime Minis- 
ter Harold Macmillan, 65. 

Canada. Population: 17,442,000. 
Area: 3,850,262, a little larger than 
the United States. Capital: Ottawa, 
345,000. Largest city: Montreal, 1,- 
620,000. Chief products: wheat, lum- 
ber, paper, aluminum, iron ore, vehi- 


cles. Top leader: Prime Minister 
John Diefenbaker, 64. 
Australia. Population: 9,846,000. 





: EWING GALLOWAY 
The British legislature—House of Commons and House of Lords— 
The building is famous for its tower clock and bell—Big Ben—which sounds the hours in deep tones. 





Area: 2,974,581, somewhat smaller 
than the United States. Capital: Can- 
berra, 36,000. Largest city: Sydney, 
1,975,000. Chief products: wool, 
wheat, factory goods, livestock. Top 
leader: Prime Minister Robert Men- 
zies, 64. 

New Zealand. Population: 2,282,000. 
Area: 104,000, about that of Colorado. 
Capital: Wellington, 140,000. Largest 
city: Auckland, 401,500. Chief prod- 
ucts: dairy foods, meat, wool, textiles, 
machinery. Top leader: Prime Minis- 
ter Walter Nash, 77. 

Union of South Africa. Population: 
14,418,000. Area: 472,733, about that 
of Texas, Arkansas, and California 
combined. Capitals: legislative, Cape 
Town, 709,200; administrative, Pre- 
toria, 335,300. Largest city: Johannes- 
burg, 1,030,000. Chief products: dia- 
monds, gold, uranium, wool, grain, 
fruit. Top leader: Prime Minister 
Henrik Verwoerd, 58. 

India. Population: 388,030,000. 
Area: 1,175,000, somewhat more than 
a third larger than the United States. 
Capital: New Delhi, 276,000. Largest 
city: Calcutta, 3,345,000. Chief prod- 
ucts: cotton, rice, cattle, tea, jute, min- 
erals. Top leader: Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru, 70 next month. 

Pakistan. Population: 85,635,000. 
Area: 365,000, about the size of Texas 
and Colorado combined. Capital and 
largest city: Karachi, 1,300,000. Chief 
products: jute, cotton, tea, rice, wheat, 
textiles. Top leader: President Ayub 
Khan, 51. 

Ceylon. Population: 9,165,000. 
Area: 25,332, slightly larger than 
West Virginia. Capital and largest 
city: Colombo, 425,000. Chief prod- 
uct: tea. Top official: Prime Minister 
Wijayananda Dahanayake, 57, succes- 
sor to Solomon Bandaranaike, who 
was assassinated. 

Ghana. Population: 4,836,000. 
Area: 91,843, a little smaller than 
Wyoming. Capital and largest city: 
Accra, 200,000. Chief products: cacao, 
minerals, lumber. Top leader: Prime 
Minister Kwame Nkrumah, 50. 

Malaya. Population: 6,447,000. 
Area: 50,690, a little smaller than 
North Carolina. Capital and largest 
city: Kuala Lumpur, 315,000. Chief 
products: tin, rubber, rice, tea, coco- 
nuts. Top leader: Prime Minister 
Abdul Rahman, 57. 
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The Story of the Week 


Helpful Materials 
For Observing UN Day 


In less than a month—on October 
24—the United Nations will celebrate 
its 14th birthday. The United States 
Committee for the UN hopes that all 
Americans will in some way observe 
this occasion. z 

The Committee is a privately sup- 
ported citizens’ group whose chairman 
is appointed annually by the President 
of the United States. The organiza- 
tion works throughout the year to en- 
courage an active interest among 
Americans in the work of the United 
Nations. 

One of the many services provided 
by the Committee is the publication of 
pamphlets, posters, and other mate- 
rials dealing with the international or- 
ganization. Students may order any 
of the following materials by writing 
to the U. S. Committee for the United 
Nations, 816 Twenty-first Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

1. UN Day 1959—a 4-page pam- 
phlet setting forth the aims and 
achievements of the UN. Free of 
charge; i copy per person. 

2. UN Day Poster. Up to 50 free. 

3. UN Day Family Meal—sugges- 
tions for planning an international 
meal at home. Up to 50 copies free. 

4. U. S. and UN Flags. Set of 2 
for $1.50. 

5. Fifty Facts About the UN. One 
copy free. 

Write to the Committee for a list 
of other materials on celebrating UN 
day. 


Charles Bohlen to 
Take Over New Post 


Before the end of this month, 
Charles Bohlen is scheduled to leave 
his post as United States Ambassador 
to the Philippines and return home. 
He is slated to become top adviser to 


HARRIS & EWING 
CHARLES BOHLEN has been called 
back from his post as Ambassador to 
the Philippines to act as adviser to the 
State Department on Soviet affairs. 
Fluent in Russian and a veteran in 
diplomatic dealings with the Russians, 
he may accompany President Eisen- 
hower to Moscow in the spring. 


Secretary of State Christian Herter 
on Soviet affairs. 

Mr. Bohlen, who speaks Russian 
fluently and is one of the nation’s top 
experts on conditions in the Soviet 
Union, was first assigned to Moscow 
as a member of our Foreign Service 
staff in 1984. He was named Ambas- 
sador to Russia in 1953, and served in 
Moscow until he was transferred to 





UPI 


DEVICES in Vanguard III, the U. S. satellite put into orbit around the earth 
last month. The spherical object (in center) with 4 antennae is the instrument 


container, designed to send back signals. 
a 3-stage rocket, and its third-stage casing also went into orbit. 
of satellite and third-stage casing is 100 pounds. 


to circle earth for 30 or 40 years. 


the Philippines some 4 years later. 

Because of his wide knowledge of 
Soviet affairs and his ability to speak 
Russian, Mr. Bohlen may accompany 
President Eisenhower on his trip to 
Russia. 

Mr. Bohlen, 55, is a career diplomat 
who has been in the U. S. Foreign 
Service since 1929. He is a graduate 
of Harvard University. 


Red China Outside UN 
At Least Another Year 


Red China’s bid for United Nations 
membership was turned down again 
this year. In the latest UN vote on 
this question, 44 nations—the same as 
last year—supported our stand to put 
off admitting the big Asian communist 
land to the world body for at least 
another 12 months. 

The vote for Red China’s UN mem- 
bership was 29 this year, one more 
than in 1958. Nine countries, includ- 
ing Cuba, abstained from casting bal- 
lots on this matter. 

As in the past, India led the drive 
to get Red China admitted to the UN 
despite her charges that Chinese com- 
munists have invaded her soil in re- 
cent months. India feels it would be 
easier for all nations, including her- 
self, to settle differences with Red 
China if that country were a UN mem- 
ber, because disputes with the Chinese 
communists could then be threshed 
out in a world forum. 

The United States and its support- 
ers are still convinced, however, that 
it would be a mistake to admit Red 
China into the UN until she displays 
a more peaceful attitude. 


Gaitskell Tries to 
Get Macmillan’s Job 


Britain’s Conservative Prime Min- 
ister Harold Macmillan and Labor 
Party leader Hugh Gaitskell are the 
leading contenders in the British elec- 
tion race now coming to a close (see 
page 1 story). Both men are gradu- 
ates of their country’s Oxford Univer- 
sity. But, from that point on, their 
paths followed somewhat different 
courses. 

Macmillan, 


65, has long held a 


The satellite was blasted spaceward by 
Combined weight 
The new moonlet is expected 


The rocket was the last of the Vanguard series. 


prominent place in his Conservative 
Party, and served in Parliament much 
of the time since 1924. In addition, 
he directed the family publishing firm 
of Macmillan & Company, which also 
does a large book business in our 
country. 

Besides his work in Parliament, 
Macmillan held several cabinet and 
other government posts. These in- 
clude Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(head of Britain’s Treasury), and 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs. He be- 
came Prime Minister in January of 
1957. 

Hugh Gaitskell, 53, joined the Labor 
Party while a 20-year-old student at 
Oxford. A trained economist, he 
taught that subject for a time after 
leaving college. Because he is an ef- 
fective and forceful public speaker, he 
has long played a major role in Labor 
Party election campaigns. 

Gaitskell has been in Parliament 
since 1945, when his party came into 
power. He served as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer from 1950 to 1951. 
Since the Conservative return to 
power in 1951, he has been Labor’s 
chief spokesman in Parliament. 


Questions Raised by 
Khrushchev’s Visit 


In the week that has passed since 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev left our 
shores, there has been a host of con- 
flicting opinions about his visit to 
the United States. Among the many 
questions raised and answered in a 
variety of ways are these: 

Was his stay in the United States 
merely a propaganda mission to 
spread communist statements about 
the progress of the Soviet Union and 
about its desire for peace? Or did the 
visit really make an important con- 
tribution toward better understanding 
between the United States and Rus- 
sia? 

Is the Soviet Union sincerely ready 
to work for effective agreements on 
disarmament, the future of Germany, 
and other questions that divide the 
free and communist worlds? Or will 
Khrushchev and his associates cling to 
their unacceptable proposals of the 
past and expect the free nations to 


do all the compromising that is nec- 
essary in reaching solutions? 

What were the real reasons behind 
President Eisenhower’s decision to 
postpone his visit to Russia until 
spring? Was it a good idea to hold 
off his trip until future developments 
indicate the extent of Russia’s will- 
ingness to cooperate in dealing with 
world problems? Or should the Pres- 
ident have carried out his original 
plan to visit the Soviet Union this fall, 
so he could give our views more 
quickly to the Russian people? 

The early, conflicting views on these 
questions show that we must wait 
until later for final answers. A more 
searching analysis will have to be 
made as events unfold in the coming 
weeks. Future developments will show 
the real trend of Soviet-American re- 
lations. 


Labor-Management Law 
Meets Its First Test 


One provision of the new labor- 
management law (see September 21 
issue of this paper) bars certain per- 
sons from office in any labor union. 
The ban applies to those who, within 
the previous 5 years, have been mem- 
bers of the Communist Party or have 
been convicted of certain major crimes 
and offenses. 

This provision of the labor-manage- 
ment law is now meeting its first test. 
Secretary of Labor James Mitchell is 
making an investigation of a few un- 
ions, including the giant International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters headed by 
James Hoffa, to see if any of their offi- 
cials should be ousted under the terms 
of the new legislation. Numerous 
charges of racketeering were made 
against Mr. Hoffa’s union when a Sen- 
ate committee investigated the Team- 
sters within the past 2 years. 

Certain labor unions have already 
acted on their own to remove undesir- 
able persons from office in their organ- 
izations. 


Music and Dance Shows 
For Television Viewers 


Well-known singing and ballet stars 
will open this season’s “Bell Telephone 
Hour” Friday, October 9, 8:30 p.m., 
EDT, on NBC. Friday’s show will be 
the first of 11 programs of music and 


BELL SYSTEM 
ALFRED DRAKE and Sally Ann 
Howes, musical stars in new Bell Tele- 
phone Hour program on Friday evening 
(October 9) over NBC TV network 
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GOODYEAR NEWS SERVICE 


MICKEY THOMPSON in his Challenger I set a new American speed record—332.8 miles an hour—on the Bonneville Salt 


Flats, Utah, recently. 


dance to be presented on television in 
the months ahead. 

The Bell series will feature both 
popular and classical music and dance 
programs. The first show will include 
jazz and folk music, as well as ballet. 
Performers to appear on Friday in- 
clude singers Alfred Drake, Sally Ann 
Howes, and the Kingston Trio, plus 
the troupe from the Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo. 


Terms to Describe 
Work of Our Courts 


The authority that 
and 


Jurisdiction. 
each kind of court has to hear 
decide various types of cases. 

Writ. A formal written order is- 
sued by a court. It usually commands 
a person to do or to refrain from do- 
ing a specific act. 

Writ of Certioravi. An order issued 
by a higher court, such as the U. S. 
Supreme Court, asking a lower court 
to hand over its records on a particular 
case. This action is taken when there 
is reason to believe that the lower 
court committed an error in the way it 
handled a case. 

Writ of Habeas Corpus. A court 
order directing a sheriff, jailer, or 
other official holding an individual un- 
der detention to bring the prisoner 
into court and state the time and rea- 
son for arrest. By this means, a citi- 
zen is protected from imprisonment 
without just cause. 

Opinion. The reasoning used by a 
court in reaching its decision in a par- 
ticular case. In the Supreme Court, 
the Chief Justice, or a member of the 
bench named by him, usually writes 
a major portion of the tribunal’s opin- 
ions. Other justices may also add 
their views, however. 

Dissenting Opinion. A statement 
by one or more members of a tribunal 
giving reasons for disagreeing with 
the majority decision in a particular 
case. This is also referred to as a 
minority opinion, 


Which Road Now 
For Kassem’s Iraq? 


Conditions in Iraq have become in- 
creasingly tense since the recent exe- 
cution of persons who had opposed 
the regime of Prime Minister Abdul 
Karim Kassem. Some of the executed 
individuals had been in jail since 
Kassem took over control of Iraq in 
a revolt that led to the death of King 
Faisal in the summer of 1958. Others 
had taken part in a short and unsuc- 


In doing so, Thompson broke his earlier American record, 266.86 miles an hour. 
top 394.2 miles-per-hour world record set by late John Cobb of Britain. 


cessful uprising against the present 
regime last March. 

Those who took part in last spring’s 
revolt represent a group in Iraq that 
is opposed to the growing influence of 
communism in Kassem’s regime, and 
favors closer ties with the United Arab 
Republic and President Gamal Abdel 
Nasser. On the opposite side are Reds 
who are trying to get Iraq and Kassem 
to go all the way into the Soviet camp. 

The executions in Iraq seem to in- 
dicate that the communists are once 
again gaining ground in the Kassem 
government. If this is so, it means 
that last summer’s reported efforts by 
Iraq’s Prime Minister to stem the tide 
of communist influence in his govern- 
ment has failed. 

The UAR, which had been striving 
to restore friendly relations with the 
Kassem government, is particularly 
angered by the turn of events in Iraq. 
Cairo Radio has called the executions 
“murder” by a “tyranny that will meet 
its destruction.” 


News Briefs from 
Faraway Lands 


Argentina has been hit by one of its 
biggest labor walk-outs in years. The 
strike was called after the government 
of President Arturo Frondizi moved 
to ban the Communist Party for in- 
citing labor unrest. In addition to the 


His next goal: to 


He may have tried by the time you read this. 


problem of work stoppages, Argentina 
also faces spiraling prices and in- 
creased bickering among the land’s 
various political groups. 

Tibet is reported to have staged a 
new revolt recently against its Red 
Chinese masters. Refugees arriving 
in India from the mountainous land 
say opposition to communist rule is 
growing day by day. They report that 
many Tibetans who cannot escape 
are committing suicide rather than 
put up with life under Red rule. 

During last summer’s U. S. exhibi- 
tion in Moscow, visitors were invited 
to write their opinions about the fair 
in a large book made available for that 
purpose. 

One Russian wrote: “Fine exhibit, 
but we are going to pass you soon.” 

Just below this entry, another 
wrote: “Please let me off as we pass 
by.” 


Main Articles in 
Next Week’s Issue 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, the main articles next week will 
deal with (1) crime among youths and 
adults, and (2) free enterprise versus 
communism. There will also be a per- 
sonality sketch and photo of the new 
Prime Minister of Ceylon, who suc- 
ceeded Solomon Bandaranaike, victim 
of assassination. 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








“Catchin’ any?” the bystander asked 
the fisherman. 

“Caught 40 bass here today.” 

“Oh, you did, eh? By the way do 
you know who I am?” 

“No,” said the fisherman. 

“Well, I’m the county fish and game 
warden.” 

The fisherman thought a moment, then 
said, “Say, do you know who I am? 

“No,” said the officer. 

“Well, I’m the biggest liar 
county.” 


in this 


* 


Husband to wife: 
golf socks today. 

Wife: What golf socks? 

Husband: You know. The ones with 
the 18 holes. . 


An Australian newspaper reports that 
one morning not long ago a man called 
a taxi company and complained that a 
cab he ordered to take him to the Kings- 
ford Smith Airport had not arrived. The 
girl who took the call apologized: 

“I’m very sorry the cab isn’t there 
yet, sir,” she said. “But don’t worry. 
The plane is always late.” 

“Well, it certainly will be this morn- 
ing,” the caller said sharply. “I happen 
to be the pilot.” 


I’m wearing my 


Why can’t all of life’s problems hit 
us at the age of 18 when we know every- 
thing? 

a 


Boss: Jones, what does this mean? 
Someone just called up and said that you 
were sick and couldn’t come to work. 

Jones: The dope! He wasn’t sup- 


posed to call up until tomorrow. 








Wah \ (hid 


HARRY MACE FROM BEN ROTH AGENCY 


“I think earth is calling.” 








News Quiz 











Nation’s High Court 


1. In general, what are the circum- 
stances under which a legal case may 
reach the Supreme Court? 


2. Diseuss the far-reaching actions 
that this Court can take with respect 
to eases that it accepts for full con- 
sideration. 


3. Mention at least 2 important de- 
cisions handed down by the high tribunal 
many years ago. Tell something as 
to the significance of each. 


4. How do recent criticisms of the 
Supreme Court differ from those made 
by President Franklin Roosevelt and his 
followers? 


5. On what grounds did the high Court 
rule against racial segregation in public 
schools? How do the opponents of this 
ruling argue? 

6. Tell of some ways in which critics 
of the high judicial body have sought 
to restrict it. 


_ 7. Give arguments for and against 
imposing curbs on the Supreme Court’s 
powers. 


Discussion 


On the basis of your present knowl- 
edge, do you or do you not believe that 
recent severe criticisms of the Supreme 
Court are justified? Do you feel that 
Congress should place restrictions on 
its powers? Explain your position. 


British Elections 


_ 1. Name the major parties competing 
in the British balloting. Which has con- 
trolled the government in recent years? 


2. What areas are included in the 


United Kingdom? 
3. Describe the main differences be- 


tween our type of government and that 
of the British. 


4. What arguments are put forth by 
those who think America would be better 
off if we adopted Britain’s political 
setup? 


5. Give the views advanced by those 
who feel the U. S. system is superior, 
at least for our nation. 


6. Why did Conservative leaders choose 
to ee an election at this time? 


. What views are the Conservatives 
putting forth in the election campaign? 


8. Summarize the arguments being ad- 
vanced by the Labor Party. 


Discussion 


1, If you lived in Britain, would you 
support the Labor or the Conservative 
Party in this week’s election? Give your 
reasons. 

2. What is your opinion of the British 
political system as compared to ours? 
Explain. 


Miscellaneous 


1. What qualifications does Charles 
Bohlen have for his new post as adviser 
on Soviet affairs to the Secretary of 
7 


Who are Harold Macmillan 
Hagh Gaitskell? 


3. What action was taken by the UN 
with respect to admitting Red China to 
the world body? 


4. Define these court terms: Jurisdic- 
tion; writ of certiorari; opinion; dissent- 
ing opinion. 

5. Why is the United Arab Republic 
angered by recent events in Iraq? 


6. What are some of the big questions 
raised by Khrushchev’s visit to the 
United States, and why can they not be 
answered immediately? 


and 





Answers To Know That Word 
1. (c) correct; 2. (a) skill and cour- 


age; 3. (b) confusing; 4. (d) small 
degree; 5. (b) reveal; 6. (a) fault- 
less; 7. (d) obvious; 8. (c) justify. 
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Supreme Court 


(Concluded from page 1) 


is appellate. In other words, the jus- 
tices spend the major part of their 
time re-examining cases that have pre- 
viously been tried in other tribunals, 
either state or federal. 

How the Court operates. When the 
high Court is asked to review a case, 
it may decide—after preliminary 
study—that no new legal questions 
are involved, and that the whole mat- 
ter was adequately handled at lower 
levels. So it refuses to take up the 
issue in further detail. Most of the 
that come before the Su- 
Court are eliminated in this 


disputes 
preme 
way. 

The top judges reserve the bulk of 
their time, during each session, for 
detailed study of about 100 to 150 


One of the first involved the Court’s 
own power to declare acts of Congress 
unconstitutional. Though this power 
is not definitely spelled out in the Con- 
stitution itself, the high tribunal has 
exercised it ever since 1803, when the 
famous Marbury v. Madison case was 
decided. 

In this particular case, the Court 
refused to carry out certain provisions 
of an act which Congress had passed. 
Chief Justice John Marshall, speak- 
ing for the Court, said that our basic 
law—the Constitution—would soon be- 
come meaningless if courts had to en- 
force measures that were not in line 
with it. 

Many people, including President 
Thomas Jefferson, sharply disagreed 
with this doctrine. They thought each 
branch of government—executive, leg- 
islative, and judicial—ought to be the 
final judge of tts-own powers under 
the Constitution. They argued that 


having come into office during a se- 
vere economic depression, took strong 
measures in an effort to promote re- 
covery. He persuaded Congress to 
put numerous federal controls and 
regulations on business and agricul- 
ture. 

The new legislation was soon chal- 
lenged in the courts by people who 
thought it went against their basic 
rights. As a result, some major parts 
of President Roosevelt’s “New Deal” 
program were eventually wiped out by 
the Supreme Court—whose Chief Jus- 
tice at that time was Charles Evans 
Hughes. 

In various cases, the Court ruled 
that Congress had been delegating too 
much authority to the President, in- 
vading states’ nights, and—in general 
—trying to extend U. S. power far 
beyond Constitutional limits. Under 
the Court’s influence, federal activi- 
ties were restricted. President Roose- 
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THESE MEN—Chief Justice Warren and 8 Associate Justices—make up 


cases which bring up unsettled points 
of law. The Court holds formal hear- 
Then, in decid- 
ing them, it seeks to establish rules 
that courts can follow when 
handling similar questions in the fu- 
ture. 

Far-reaching powers. On issues that 
accepted for full consideration, 
the Court can take sweeping action. 
For example, it can overturn, by ma- 
jority vote, the decisions of lower 
judicial bodies. 


ings on these cases. 


lower 


are 


Sometimes, moreover, the justices 
will examine a state or federal law 
under which a case has arisen, and 
will declare by majority vote that this 
measure violates our federal Consti- 
tution. In such an event, the law is 
Thus the Su- 
preme Court can overrule Congress 
and the state legislatures. It may 
likewise rule against actions taken by 
federal, state, or local administrative 
officials. 

Through its far-reaching decisions, 
the Court can influence the lives and 
interests of all Americans. Therefore, 
it is not surprising that the high tri- 
bunal becomes an object of heated 
controversy from time to time. 

Disputes over the Court have been 
especially bitter in recent years be- 
its rulings on public-school 
segregation and certain other impor- 
tant problems. But there have been 
major battles concerning the No. 1 
judicial bench on many earlier occa- 


sions too. 


automatically canceled. 


cause of 


the Supreme Court, in overruling Con- 
gress, had stepped beyond the proper 
limits of its authority. Chief Justice 
Marshall’s view, however, has pre- 
vailed. 

An early case involving the ques- 
tion of federal as against state powers 
was that of McCulloch v. Maryland, 
decided in 1819. Here again, Chief 
Justice Marshall wrote the formal 
statement or “opinion.” 

The state of Maryland had sought 
to tax a U. S. agency, a bank estab- 
lished by Congress. But the Court 
ruled that the federal government is 
supreme over the states in any field 
where it is authorized to act. The 
states cannot interfere through such 
means as taxation, said Marshall, with 
the work of a lawfully established fed- 
eral agency. This decision did much 
to build up the power and prestige of 
the central government. 

An especially bitter controversy 
arose over the Dred Scott decision of 
1857, which tended to curb federal 
power. In an opinion delivered by 
Chief Justice Roger Taney, the high 
tribunal said that Congress had no 
right to ban slavery from any U. S. 
territory. 

This decision caused deep resent- 
ment among northerners, and greatly 
increased the tensions which even- 
tually led to war between North and 
South. 

In the 1930's, the Court was sharply 
attacked by President Franklin Roose- 
velt and his supporters. Roosevelt, 


ACKAD STUDIO~ 


the United States Supreme Court 


velt accused the high tribunal of need- 
lessly blocking the work of our na- 
tional government. 

Subsequent deaths and resignations 
among Supreme Court members gave 
Mr. Roosevelt a chance to appoint a 
number of new justices. In general, 
he chose men who were sympathetic 
toward his policies. Therefore, the 
Court eventually began interpreting 
the Constitution so as to increase the 
federal government’s powers. 

Has it gone too far in this direc- 
tion? Many people think so. They 
accuse the Court of letting our cen- 
tral government—as compared with 
the states—exercise too much power. 
They say it has been disregarding 
states’ rights. 

School dispute. Much of this criti- 
cism began in 1954, when the 9 top 
justices ruled unanimously against 
racial segregation in public schools. 
About a third of our states, plus the 
District of Columbia, had been main- 
taining separate schools for white and 
Negro pupils. But, in some cases that 
were brought up from lower courts, 
the high tribunal ruled that this pro- 
cedure violates U. S. Constitutional 
guarantees of equality. The Supreme 
Court called for a gradual process of 
integration—of merging the white and 
Negro school systems. 

Certain states and communities have 
complied with this ruling, while others 
have put up strong resistance. People 
who attack the Court’s decision argue 
that the schools are purely of state and 


local concern, and that no federal 
agency has any right to interfere with 
them. Supporters of the Cotirt’s rul- 
ing say it interpreted the Constitution 
correctly. 

Other issues. In 1956, the Supreme 
Court handed down a decision which, 
at the time, appeared to invalidate 
sedition laws in most of our states. 
These measures were aimed at con- 
trolling communists and other subver- 
sives. The high tribunal said the state 
laws might interfere with the opera- 
tion of a federal statute on the same 
subject—the Smith Act—which Con- 
gress had adopted in 1940. 

Here again, the Court was widely ac- 
cused of encroaching on states’ rights. 
Last June, though, the high judicial 
body ruled that our states still do have 
important powers in the anti-subver- 
sive field. This was one of several oc- 
casions, during the 1958-59 session, on 
which the Court—in the eyes of many 
observers—appeared to be modifying 
earlier decisions that had aroused se- 
vere criticism. 

Aside from the question of federal- 
state relationships, the Court recently 
has been condemned on grounds that 
some of its decisions have hindered 
U. S. authorities from enforcing the 
law against persons accused of crime. 
For instance, a 1957 ruling—the so- 
called Mallory decision—makes it 
more difficult for federal police to ob- 
tain confessions from suspected crimi- 
nals, and to use such confessions as 
evidence in court. On this point, de- 
fenders of the high tribunal argue 
that the protection of individual rights 
is one of its greatest responsibilities. 

Restrict the Court? Many measures 
have been introduced in Congress, dur- 
ing the last few years, to limit the 
Supreme Court’s activities in one 
way or another. Certain lawmakers, 
for example, sought a Constitutional 
amendment that would have prohibited 
U. S. courts or other federal agencies 
from exercising any control over state 
and local school systems. 

Under our Constitution, Congress 
can prohibit the Court from reviewing 
certain kinds of cases. In the last sev- 
eral years, there have been proposals 
to use this authority on a broad scale, 
making it impossible for the high ju- 
dicial body to take up cases dealing 
with subversive activities and various 
other matters. Thus far, Congress has 
not approved any of the suggested 
measures to “curb the Court.” 

Critics of the high tribunal still 
argue that such measures are badly 
needed. “As matters now stand,” they 
say, “the Supreme Court can override 
decisions of state and local govern- 
ments, of Congress, or of federal ad- 
ministrative agencies. Little is done, 
on the other hand, to check on this ju- 
dicial body itself and to correct its 
mistakes. Measures should be taken 
to protect the country against irre- 
sponsible actions by the high Court.” 

Defenders of the Supreme Court 
reply: ‘The national and state govern- 
ments perform their work according to 
Constitutional rules. There must be 
some final authority—or ‘umpire’—to 
interpret these rules and apply them 
in individual cases. This final author- 
ity is the Supreme Court. Its justices 
—like all other human beings—make 
occasional mistakes. But, over the 
years, this tribunal has done its job 
in a conscientious and well-balanced 
manner.” 

These are among the pro-and-con 
arguments in the continuing debate 
over our Supreme Court and its 
powers. —By ToM MYER 
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Those We Turn to 


For Vital Services 
By Clay Coss 


F you or a member of your family 

should become critically ill, would 
you want a doctor who refused to put 
forth his best efforts in practicing 
medicine? Would you want one who 
felt that if he utilized about 75 or 80 
per cent of his capacity and talent, 
that was sufficient? 

Suppose you are about to take a trip 
in an airplane and someone tells you 
that the pilot has fine natural ability 
but has not studied and practiced his 
vocation to the point of becoming an 
expert. You are told that he is a fairly 
good pilot, but not a first-rate one. 
Would you risk flying in his plane? 

Assume that you are seriously in- 
volved with the law. You know you 
are innocent, but the circumstantial 
evidence against you is strong. Would 
you feel safe in being defended by 
a lawyer who has worked just hard 
enough to get by, but who refuses to 
put forth his maximum efforts? 

Imagine that you are a high govern- 
ment official in charge of a defense 
project which calls for the making 
of a new weapon. The lives of mil- 
lions of Americans may depend upon 
its quick and successful development. 
Would you employ scientists who have 
a reputation of coasting along and do- 
ing only average quality work—who 
are unwilling to extend themselves and 
do the most competent job of which 
they are capable? 

The answers to all these questions 
are obvious. Of course you wouldn’t 
want anyone who is satisfied with 
average work performance to serve 
you in time of crisis. You would make 
every effort to get the most skilled in- 
dividuals available. 

Yet many students are satisfied to 
go along without putting forth their 
best efforts in school. They do not 


realize that the work habits they de- 
velop during their student days will, 


TWA 
required to achieve 
skill in any field 


HARD WORK is 


in most cases, carry over into later 
life. They cannot see ahead to the 
time when people will pass them by 
when important work is to be done— 
work which urgently requires maxi- 
mum skill and effort instead of half- 
hearted performance. 

Not only do individual workers 
suffer the consequences when they 
fail to do the best job of which they 
are capable, but so does the nation. 
When too many people adopt the 
attitude that it’s not necessary—in 
fact, that it’s foolish—to put forth an 
honest day’s work, the time comes 
when there are not enough skilled 
people in various vocations and pro- 
fessions to fulfill the needs of the 
population. 
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SUPREME COURT BUILDING, one of the most beautiful in the national capital 


At the Top of Legal Pyramid 





Our Nine Highest Judges 


ERE are thumbnail sketches of the 
9 men who make up the Su- 
preme Court: 

Earl Warren, head of the Court as 
Chief Justice, took office in 1953. A 
Californian, he served in World War I 
as a first lieutenant. After the war, 
he rose rapidly as a lawyer and held 
various legal positions in California— 
including that of state attorney gen- 
eral. 

In 1942, Warren was elected gov- 
ernor of his state and was twice re- 
elected. In 1948, he was Republican 
candidate for Vice President on the 
ticket headed by New York Governor 
Thomas Dewey. The Dewey-Warren 
team lost. The Chief Justice is 68. 

Hugo Black. Appointed to the Su- 
preme Court in 1937 by Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Black has been on the high- 
est bench of the land longer than any 
other present member. A native of 
Alabama, Black was elected twice to 
serve as U. S. senator from his state. 
During his second term in the 1930’s, 
he attracted wide attention for inves- 
tigating lobbies and pressure groups 
in the federal government. He is 73. 

Tom Clark. His appointment to the 
Court climaxed a long career in public 
life—including a dozen years in the 
Department of Justice, during which 
he held a number of key jobs. He was 
Attorney General in Harry Truman’s 
Cabinet when that President named 
him to the Court in 1949. 

A Texan, Clark first took public 
office as a district attorney in Dallas 
County. He is now 60. 

William Douglas. When he was 
appointed in 1939 at the age of 41, he 
was the youngest justice to sit on the 
Court in 125 years. A native of Min- 
nesota, he obtained his college and 
legal education partly through scholar- 
ships and partly by working while at- 
tending school. 

He has taught law at Columbia and 
Yale law schools. He is well known 
as a writer of books about his many 
travels, particularly in Asia. He will 
be 61 on October 16. 

Felix Frankfurter is the only for- 
eign-born member of the Court, hav- 
ing emigrated from Vienna, Austria, 
in his boyhood. He graduated from 
college at 19. He has taught law at 
Harvard University and has also been 
active as an attorney. He was ap- 





pointed to the Court in 1939, and will 
be 77 in November. 

John Marshall Harlan was ap- 
pointed in 1955. In moving up to the 
Supreme Court, Harlan has followed 
in the footsteps of his grandfather, 
after whom he is named. The earlier 
John Marshall Harlan served on the 
Court for 34 years, beginning in 1877. 

Born 60 years ago in Illinois, the 
younger Harlan moved to New York 
at an early age. In New York, he 
served for a time as U. S. District 
Attorney. He was judge of a U. S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals when ap- 
pointed to the Supreme Court by Pres- 
ident Eisenhower. 

William Brennan, Jr., was appointed 
in 1956. The son of an Irish immi- 
grant, Brennan made a brilliant rec- 
ord as a scholar. He began his legal 
career in 1932 upon graduation from 
Harvard Law School. He was a legal 
adviser in the Army during World 
War II. He was a member of the 
State Supreme Court of New Jersey 
in 1952. New Jersey born, he is now 
53. 

Charles Evans Whittaker is named 
after the late Charles Evans Hughes, 
who served as U. S. Chief Justice 
from 1930 to 1941. Born 58 years ago 
in Kansas, Whittaker worked on his 
father’s farm while attending school. 

Whittaker left school at the age of 
15, and saved money he earned. He 
then went to law school by night, and 
completed high school by going to day 
classes. He was a federal judge for a 
Missouri district before going to the 
Supreme Court in 1957. 

Potter Stewart is the youngest Jus- 
tice in age and years of service. The 
44-year-old Stewart was born in Mich- 
igan but grew up ia Ohio. He was 
named to the Court last year. He had 
earlier served as a federal judge and 
engaged in law practice. 





Pronunciations 

Abdul Karim Kassem—ab’d60l ka-rém’ 
ka’sém 

Abdul Rahman—ab-d0ol ra-man 

Bandaranaike—bin’dar-a-na 1-ké 

Faisal—fa’sul 

Kwame Nkrumah—kwa'mé én-kréo’ma 

Verwoerd—fair-voort’ 

Wijayananda Dahanayake—vé ji-ya’- 
niin-dii da’ha-na’yii-ki 















Monthly Test 


NOTE TO TEACHERS; This test covers 
the issues of the AMERICAN OBSERVER 
dated September 7, 14, 21, and 28. 




















Scoring: If grades are to be calcu- 
lated on a percentage basis, we suggest 
that a deduction of 3 points be made for 
each wrong or omitted answer. 


DIRECTIONS TO STUDENTS: In each of 
the following items, select the correct 
answer and write its letter on your an- 
swer sheet. 


1. A new federal law passed last 
month (a) lowers the support prices on 
wheat and cotton; (b) raises gasoline 
taxes 1 cent per gallon; (c) provides 
home rule for the District of Columbia; 
(d) increases the amount of federal aid 
for public schools. 


2. As a first step in any realistic dis- 
armament program, the United States 
insists that (a) a foolproof interna- 
tional inspection system must be estab- 
lished; (b) all weapons now in existence 
must be destroyed; (c) the United Na- 
tions must build up a powerful armed 
force; (d) all nations must abandon mil- 
itary posts located outside their own 
territory. 


3. According to the De Gaulle plan, if 
Algeria is determined to become an in- 
dependent nation, France would (a) in- 
tensify the war against the Moslem na- 
tives; (b) withdraw all her fighting 
forces within 2 years; (c) retain some 
control over certain Sahara regions; (d) 
ask the United States to close all its air 
bases in Algeria. 


4. The stumbling block to unification 
of Germany has n (a) West Ger- 
many’s refusal to join the United Na- 
tions; (b) the failure of German indus- 
try to make much progress since World 
War II ended; (c) the refusal of most 
Germans to accept the idea of a unified 
country; (d) Russia’s refusal to allow 
free elections in both East and West 
Germany. 


5. On the subject of national defense, 
the Eisenhower Administration feels 
that it is important to (a) keep ahead of 
Russia in the production of ICBM’s; (b) 
cut military spending considerably in the 
next year or two; (c) concentrate most 
of our defense spending on atomic-pow- 
ered submarines; (d) maintain a bal- 
anced military force while we concen- 
trate on research and development of 
better missiles. 


6. Most critics of the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration’s defense policies charge 
that we are (a) neglecting to build up 
equal strength in all branches of our 
military forces; (b) spending far too 
much money on our military defense; 
(c) losing the guided missile race to Rus- 
sia; (d) losing the friendship of our al- 
lies because we have too much military 
power. 


7. Most Americans who have visited 
Russia agree that (a) Soviet leadership 
will probably be overthrown within a 
few years; (b) most Russians are dis- 
satisfied with their way of life; (c) liv- 
ing standards there are better than they 
had expected but still considerably be- 
low ours; (d) communism is gradually 
giving way to democracy in Russia. 


8. The new federal labor law (a) en- 
ables state agencies and state courts to 
take up industrial disputes that the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board will not 
handle; (b) requires that all labor dis- 
putes be handled by the NLRB; (c) pro- 
hibits the use of picketing in any labor 
dispute; (d) prohibits strikes and lock- 
outs in vital industries. 


9. Unionized workers account for (a) 
almost one-half of the U. S. labor force; 
(b) about one-fourth; (c) nearly two- 
thirds; (d) more than three-fourths. 


10. A fact-finding committee to investi- 
gate charges of communist aggression 
in Laos has been appointed by the (a) 
United Nations; (b) United States; (c) 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization; 
(d) Southeast Asia Treaty Organization. 


11. The majority of U. S. defense au- 
thorities agree that our nation’s overall 
military power today is (a) less than 
Russia’s; (b) greater than Russia’s; (c) 
far less than we need; (d) much more 
than we need. 


(Concluded on page 8) 
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12. Most industry and trade in Algeria 
are controlled by (a) Moslems and Ber- 
bers; (b) undercover communist agents; 
(c) Egyptians; (d) settlers of European 
background. 


13. The Geneva Conference of foreign 
ministers this past summer (a) recessed 
without reaching any agreements; (b) 
agreed on a plan for unifying Germany; 
(c) recommended that major problems 
be turned over to the United Nations; 
(d) decided to leave the solution of most 
problems to President Eisenhower and 
Premier Khrushchev. 

14. Although responsible union officials 
want to oust racketeers from labor or- 
ganizations, they fear that the new fed- 
eral labor law will (a) hinder union ac- 
tivities in general; (b) result in complete 
government control of labor unions; (c) 
lead to higher taxes on union welfare 
funds; (d) cause labor unions to be 
abolished. 

15. The chief industry of Alaska is (a) 
lumbering; (b) salmon fishing; (c) min- 
ing; (d) farming. 


After the corresponding number on 
your answer sheet for each of the fol- 
lowing items, write the word, name, or 
phrase that best completes the statement. 


_ —__— has replaced 
John Foster Dulles as Secretary of State. 
17. Which 
nations gave 
warm welcome 


of the communist satellite 
Vice President Nixon a 
during the summer? 


as sanaes to the 
Constitution prevents President Ejisen- 
hower from running for the Presidency 
again. 

19. Which branch 


of the United Na- 


tions opened its 14th regular session in 
New York on September 16? 


20. The Senate committee which has 
been investigating unscrupulous employ- 
ers and dishonest labor bosses is headed 
by Senator —_—___ , 

21. Name the union which was ex- 
pelled from the AFL-CIO about two 
years ago on charges of corruption. 


-_ ——— 


22. The population of the world has 
reached almost ________—. billion people. 


23. The major dispute at the Geneva 
Conference of Foreign Ministers con- 
cerned Soviet efforts to get the United 
States and her allies to leave the city 
0 
f 7 ‘ 

Identify the following persons. Choose 
the correct description from the list be- 
low. Write the letter which precedes 
that description opposite the number of 
the person to whom it applies. 
Frederick Mueller 
Sam Rayburn 
Everett Dirksen 
Wladyslaw Gomulka 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 

. Speaker of the House 

. Secretary of Commerce 

’. U. S. Ambassador to the UN 
. Premier of Hungary 

?. Premier of Poland 

’. Senate Minority Leader 


> oT 


> rt wh 
Porat 
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After the corresponding number on 
your answer sheet for each of the fol- 
lowing items, write the letter preceding 
the word or phrase that makes the best 
definition of the word in italics: 


29. Some observers believe our mili- 
tary aid may obscure our economic as- 
sistance to foreign countries. (a) equal; 
(b) be less than; (c) overshadow or hide; 
(d) eliminate. 


30. There are many autonomous 
tions in Asia today. (a) 
ing; (b) backward; (c) 
anti-communist. 


na- 
self-govern- 
colonial; (d) 


31. The defeated candidate accused his 
opponent of chicanery. (a) stuffing the 
ballot boxes; (b) spending more money 
than the law allowed; (c) trickery and 
deceit; (d) smearing his reputation. 

32. Many newspapers reiterated the 
President’s request. (a) reluctantly ap- 
proved; (b) reinforced; (c) criticized; 
(d) repeated. 


33. The senator is noted for his acu- 
men in politics. (a) good sportsman- 
ship; (b) shrewd judgment; (c) influ- 
ence; (d) honesty. 


WIDE WORLD 


CHEFS in better restaurants often earn large salaries 


Careers for Tomorrow 





Working in a Restaurant 


HERE are various types of jobs 

available in restaurants, requiring 
different degrees of skill. The better 
the restaurant, the more skilled all the 
personnel must be. It takes a fair 
amount of on-the-job training and ex- 
perience, for example, to become a 
really good waitress. 

Your duties, if you decide on this 
vocation, will depend upon the specific 
branch of work you choose. If you 
become a cook or chef, you will pre- 
pare focd, plan menus, and, in many 
cases, purchase kitchen supplies. 

Waiters and waitresses serve food 
and beverages. They may also be 
‘alled upon to clear the tables after a 
customer finishes his meal, though 
that task is often performed by bus 
boys or girls. Headwaiters and host- 
esses usually supervise a staff of wait- 
ers or waitresses and act as hosts. 

In addition to these positions, res- 
taurant work offers openings for man- 
agers, who supervise the overall oper- 
ations of an eating place; cashiers, 
who accept payment from customers; 
and other personnel. 

Qualifications. For success in this 
vocation, you should have a pleasant, 
outgoing personality, for most posi- 
tions require close public contact. 

Training. While in high school, get 
a part-time job at a soda fountain or 
eating place. This will not only give 
you valuable experience, but may help 
you decide whether or not you want to 
make restaurant work your career. 

You can prepare for most restaurant 
positions by learning your duties while 
on the job. But more and more of the 
better eating places require their su- 
pervisory and certain other employes 
to have some special training. 

An increasing number of colleges 
are offering courses in various phases 
of restaurant operation. There are 
also many vocational schools through- 
out the country where training in 
cooking, restaurant management, and 
other work in the field is available. 
Many of these vocational schools and 
colleges offer evening courses for in- 
dividuals who work during the day. 

As a rule, persons with specialized 
training find it easier to advance to 
such positions as restaurant manager, 
chef, or hostess than do those without 
formal schooling. 


Job outlook. The U.S. Department 
of Labor predicts there is likely to be 
a steady increase in restaurant jobs 
over the years. Restaurants, cafe- 
terias, and eating places operated by 
hotels, schools, and many other pub- 
lic and private institutions employ 
persons trained in this work. 

Earnings. Your income will vary, 
depending upon your skills, and the 
location and type of eating place in 
which you work. Cooks often earn 
between $70 and $100 a week. In- 
comes of waiters and waitresses, in- 
cluding tips, vary from $50 to more 
than $100 a week. Restaurant man- 
agers may have earnings that range 
from $4,000 to over $10,000 annually. 
Most restaurant employes get meals 
in addition to their pay. 

Facts to weigh. Most of the work 
requires little or no formal training, 
though such schooling is, of course, 
helpful. Also, the field offers fairly 
good opportunities for advancement, 
plus the chance to open an eating 
place of your own. However, compe- 
tition for customers is keen, and only 
a small percentage of persons who 
establish restaurants succeed. 

One disadvantage is that the work 
requires you to spend long periods of 
time on your feet. Also, working 
hours are long and irregular at times, 
depending upon when the restaurant 
opens in the morning and closes at 
night. Most people in this field work 
on a split shift, with time off between 
meals. 

More information. Find out about 
part-time jobs in your area from 
nearby restaurant and cafeteria man- 
agers. You can get information on 
how to train for this vocation, as well 
as booklets on restaurant work as a 
career, from the Educational Director, 
National Restaurant Association, 1530 
North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 10, 
Illinois. —By ANTON BERLE 





Correction 


In referring to the anti-communist 
defense group in Southeast Asia in 
our September 21 issue, we errone- 
ously called it the South Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. SEATO is, of 
course, the Southeast Asia Treaty Or- 
ganization. 





KNOW THAT WORD! 


In each of the sentences below, 
match the italicized word with the fol- 
lowing word or phrase which has the 
same general meaning. Correct an- 
swers on page 5, column 4. 











1. Efforts were made to rectify 
(rék’ti-fi) the administrative error. 
(a) cover up (b) ignore (c) correct 
(d) find. 


2. The players showed considerable 
prowess (prow’és) in football. (a) 
skill and courage (b) cowardice (c) 
awkwardness and inexperience. 


8. The reporter received a very am- 
biguous (am-big’i-is) answer to his 
question. (a) clear (b) confusing (c) 
lengthy (d) clever. 


4. The experimental military pro- 
gram met with a modicum (mdd’‘i- 
kim) of success. (a) temporary pe- 
riod (b) large degree (c) lack (d) 
small degree. 


5. The State Department refused to 
divulge (di-vilj’) the requested infor- 
mation. (a) comment on (b) reveal 
(c) hand over (d) prepare. 


6. The senator’s record appeared to 
be impeccable (im-pék’a-b’l). (a) 
faultless (b) unimpressive (c) im- 
proving (d) average. 


7. The reasons for the cabinet mem- 
ber’s resignation were manifest (man’- 
i-fést). (a) varied (b) personal (c) 
undisclosed (d) obvious. 


8. The mayor was unable to vindi- 
cate (vin’di-kat) his behavior. (a) 
remember (b) explain (c) justify 
(d) repeat. 





PUZZLE ON 
CURRENT AFFAIRS 


Fill in numbered rows according to de- 
scriptions given below. When all are cor- 
rectly finished, heavy rectangle will give 
the name of a European political figure. 

1. African member of Commonwealth. 

2. U. S. Chief Justice. 


3. Large Asian member of Common- 
wealth. 


4; Capital of Canada. 

5. Australia’s largest city. 

6. Another Asian member of Common- 
wealth. 

7. Youngest Justice of Supreme Court. 


8. He’s been called from post as Am- 
bassador to Philippines to become State 
Department adviser on Russian affairs. 


9. He has longest service record among 
present Supreme Court Justices. 
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Last Week 


HORIZONTAL: cane sugar. VERTICAL: 
1. voleanic; 2. Sahara; 3. Juneau; 4. Ice- 
land; 5. Moslem; 6. Peru; 7. Algiers; 
8. pineapple; 9. tourist. 














